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Vance, was written. It had an im-
mediate success, and was followed
bv Alice for Short, 1907 ; Somehow
J                         Good, 1908;

| It  Never  Can
Happen Again,
1909;     An
I Affair  of  Dis-
honour,   1910 ;
A Likely Story,
1911;    and
I When     Ghost
I Meets    Ghost,
William De Morgan,   1913; and the
British novelist      unfinished The

Russell             Qld Madhouse>

published posthumously. De Mor-
gan is weak in plot construction,
but his characterisation is good,
and his descriptions are true to life.
He died Jan. 13, 1917.

Demosthenes (384-322 B.C.).
Athenian orator and statesman.
Left an orphan at the age of seven,
he was brought up by guardians
who embezzled his patrimony.- On
reaching manhood he prosecuted
the guardians, and obtained a ver-
dict against them, though most of
the estate was irrevocably lost. To
equip himself for this trial, Demos-
thenes had studied under Isaeus,
the great forensic orator, and his
success seems to have encouraged
him to seek a career in advocacy
and in public life. His natural dis-
abilities were great. It is said that
to cure his stammer he practised
speaking with his mouth full of
pebbles and declaimed in front of
the sounding waves of the seashore
in order to accustom himself to the
clamour of popular assemblies. His
private exercises in speech-making
continued till 355 B.C.

Demosthenes as Statesman

By this time he had amassed a
competence and was free to devote
himself entirely to politics.. As a
statesman he stood head and
shoulders above any man of his
time. The great ideal of his life
was the regeneration of Athens as
leader of the Hellenic world, and
the burden of his earlier speeches
was that Athens must purify her-
self within, and also by a moderate
and enlightened foreign policy win
the confidence of the other Greek
states. It was not long before
Demosthenes saw danger ahead in
the overweening ambition of Philip
of Macedon. A number of aggres-
sive acts made it clear that Philip
was only waiting an opportunity to
impose his will upon Athens and
Greece.

From 351 onwards Demosthenes
delivered a series of masterly
speeches of which the most not-
able are the Olynthiacs and the
Philippics, in which he endea-

voured to awaken his countrymen
to the menace from the north.
Though the word philippic has
come to mean any speech of
fierce abuse, these orations were
instinct with sincerity. Too
late the Athenians listened to his
pleadings, too late they adopted
the national military service he
advocated ; Philip had had time
to mature his plans, and the defeat
of Athens and Thebes at Chaer-
onea in 338 was the death blow of
Greek independence. Demosthenes
himself fought in the battle, but, it
must be confessed, fled inconti-
nently from the field. The majority
of his countrymen, however, recog-
nizing that behind natural physical
cowardice lay the soul of a great
patriot, forgave Demosthenes for
his flight, and in 336 B.C. Ctesiphon
proposed that a golden crown be
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statesman

From a statue in the Vatican, Rome

given to Demosthenes for his pub-
lic services, the ensuing litigation
evoking his oratorical masterpiece.
(See Aeschines.)

The death of Philip in 336 en-
couraged in Demosthenes fresh
hopes of shaking off the Mace-
donian yoke, but Philip was suc-
ceeded by his greater son Alexan-
der and the Macedonian domina-
tion continued. In 324 Harpalus,
the treasurer of Alexander, ab-
sconded with a large portion of his
monarch's money and sought
refuge in Athens. He indulged
freely in bribery, and among those
accused of taking a bribe was
Demosthenes, an accusation pro-
bably due to his enemies. However,
Demosthenes was condemned and

thrown into prison. Escaping, he
lived abroad, until the death of
Alexander in 323 emboldened the
Greeks to make a bid for indepen-
dence. The Athenians recalled
their statesman from exile, and
Demosthenes headed the move-
ment. Greek hopes, however, were
finally shattered at the battle of
Crannon in 322, and to avoid fall-
ing into the hands of the Mace-
donians Demosthenes committed
suicide. Pron. Dee-mos-then-eez.
Bibliography. Text, ed. F. Blass,
1885-89,S.H.Butcher,1903,etc. Eng.
trans. C. R. Kennedy, in Bonn's
Classical Lib., 5 vols., 1852-63 ; con-
sult also Demosthenes (an account
of his life and works), S. H. Butcher,
1881 ; The Attic Orators from Anti-
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Demosthenes. Athenian gen-
eral in the Peloponnesian war. In
413 B.C. he was sent with reinforce-
ments to Syracuse during the dis-
astrous Sicilian Expedition. De-
feated at sea, the Athenian forces,
in endeavouring to retreat by land,
were compelled to surrender in a
body, and Demosthenes was put
to death by the Syracusans.
Demotic (Gr., belonging to the
people). Cursive script used for
general purposes in ancient Egypt.
It was an abbreviated and modified
form of the hieratic or priestly
script, usually written from right
to left, mostly in black. Well
established by 700 B.C., it became
the common means of correspond-
ence and record, on papyrus or
potsherd, in Ptolemaic times.
Used in an epigraphic form on
sepulchral and official stelas, it
formed one of the three versions
inscribed on the Rosetta and
Canopus stones. It disappeared
soon after the 4th century A.D. A
few characters, introduced to eke
out the Greek alphabet, survived
in Coptic writing.
Demotika OR DIMOTIKA. Town
of Bulgaria, the ancient Didymo-
tichos. Situated on the Maritza,
on the frontier of S.E. Bulgaria, it
is about 25 m. S. of Adrianople
(Edirne). Important in the Middle
Ages, it decayed under the Turks.
Dempsey, JACK. Professional
name of William Harrison Denip-
sey (b, 1895), U.S. boxer. Born at
Manassee, Colorado, Jan. 6, 1895,
he became world heavyweight
champion on July 4, 1919, by
knocking out the then holder Jesse
Willard. Dempsey held the cham-
pionship seven years, his most sen-
sational victory being against
Georges Carpentier, July 2, 1921.
Beaten on points over 10 rounds
with Gene Tunney, Sept. 23, 1926,
and Sept. 22, 1927, he left the ring
for the entertainment business.